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ment controls versus no government control or a little govern- 
ment control..... 


Mr. Hansen: Precisely! I had that in mind. 


Mr. Scuuttz:....and not really boom and bust. 
Hoover, how do you see the picture? 


Mr. Hoover: It is very well to describe the general issues in 
terms of boom and bust and government control or not. But 
both boom and bust and government control break down into 
specific issues. Are we going to have price control? Are we going 
to have government intervention in wage stabilization? What is 
tax policy going to be? Those will be the more specific issues. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is the way that it really will come, in 
your judgment? 


Mr. Hoover: That is right. 


Mr. Scuuttz: There is, of course, a great uneasiness about 
prices, about wage rises, et cetera. 


Mr. Hansen: We can have a boom and bust under govern- 
ment control, and we can have it without government control, 
depending upon a whole lot of things. I think that we are not 
in disagreement. The issue is government control versus no 
government control. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let us leave the domestic for a moment and 
take up the other category—the external, the foreign, the inter- 
national picture. 


Mr. Hoover: The situation now is a good deal different from 
what it was after World War I. With all the difficulties which 
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exist in the present picture, it is still true that we are carrying 
out a rather positive policy with respect to international eco- 
nomic affairs. We have carried out a relief policy through 
UNRA, which has cost us very considerable sums. We have put 
in the capital funds necessary for the international monetary 
fund for the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment. We have provided the British loan and funds for the 
Import-Export Bank. We have put through the extension of the 
Reciprocal Trade Act, and so on. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We do pat ourselves on the back a great deal 
these days, saying that we have somehow arrived in the interna- 
tional field. The emphasis is very much in the institutions and 
the laws. 


Mr. Hansen: We have done a great deal more than, a year 
or two ago, we had a right to expect, but, on the other hand, we 
are running into very difficult international problems, some of 
them unexpected, but from which a good deal of disillusionment 
is going on through the country. And I doubt that the issue is 
still settled. I think that there is still a danger that a very strong 
group will arise in this country favoring non-American inter- 
vention in international affairs. 


Mr. Scuuttz: The decisions are not all in the clear, if we con- 
sider the economic side alone. For example, there is the report 
this morning of destroying so thoroughly the productive 
capacity or the industries of Japan. This involves the problems 
of what that means to the standard of living and of what it may 
mean in terms of hundreds of millions of dollars which we will 
have to spend in the future to rebuild these very industries which 
are necessary to the standard of living. 


Mr. Hoover: The same problem exists with respect to 
Germany. Beyond that, and to return to what you were saying 
a moment ago, Hansen, it is still uncertain whether these in- 
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stitutions which have been set up are the ones which we need for 
carrying out international trade in a new era in which we have 
not merely free economies but in which we have the completely 
collectivist economies such as those of Soviet Russia and then the 
in-between economies such as Great Britain and perhaps other 
countries on the Continent as well. 


Mr. Hansen: That is true. There is, however, less difference 
between the western European economies and our own than has 
often been thought to be the case. They are, after all, free-market 
economies. I do believe that these institutions we have set up do 
meet the requirements. But I am fearful that disillusionment 
may lead many people to wish to pull out of the whole picture. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Nevertheless, the fact is that, in the last year 
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since the war ended, there has come a large area of agreement, 
whether we take between the Administration and Congress, or 
within Congress, or between political parties. There does not 
seem to be a split as to what should be done. The institutions 
and laws are there. 


Mr. Hansen: That is right. 


Mr. Scuu tz: But in the domestic sphere—the group that we 
described first—there is a real cleavage, it seems to me, in the 
United States on domestic economic policy. 


Mr. Hansen: Yes, there the cleavage is very much sharper. 


Mr. Scuuttz: And it seems to me that there is where the 
issues have to be drawn, and we have to see what is at the bot- 
tom of this cleavage. 


Mr. Hoover: What-do you think is at the bottom of the 
cleavage, Hansen? 


Mr. Hansen: The cleavage can be described briefly in this 
manner: On the one side there are people who are very fearful of 
an increase and expansion of government intervention in eco- 
nomic affairs. 


Mr. Scnuttz: That was my point, Hansen. Instead of boom 
or bust, it seems to me it is basically this fear of government 
interference with the economic process. 


Mr. Hansen: It relates to the problem of boom and bust— 
whether the government intervention can control boom and 
bust or whether automatic forces can better take care of the 
situation. 


Mr. Hoover: In addition to that, of course, there are per- 
fectly basic reasons why people are afraid of governmental 
intervention and control. We may agree that it is necessary, but 
I do not think that we should overlook the fact that there are 
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reasons, which are well known to all of us, for concern about ex- 
tension of government intervention and control. 


Mr. Hansen: Such as the fear that government intervention 
will result in the end of private enterprise. 


Mr. Hoover: And a limitation on personal liberties. 
Mr. Hansen: And civil liberties of the individual. 


Mr. Scuutvz: This whole concern and fear crosses party lines. 
It cannot be identified within a party or a region or a group. 
It is scattered through our whole national life. But it is deep 
seated; and there are doctrinal lines, if one gets to the extremes 
on this issue. There are those who would go the whole way 
and advocate virtually no interference (in a nineteenth-century 
context), and there are others who would go a long way toward 
government controls. 


Mr. Hoover: This difference, I think, is more fundamental 
than almost any other which is concerned in party policy or 
programs. 


Mr. Scuuttz: To return to your original observations, 
Hoover, in relation to specific issues, it seems to me that I see 
the extremes, or the identification of this cleavage, when I look 
at the price and wage controls. I am sure you do, too, Hansen. 
There is one group which says that prices should now be left 
completely free and open, even though we are only a year away 
from the war. They want to throw the balance all back into open, 
free markets now, right today. Then, there are those who say 
that we just cannot do that. 


Mr. Hansen: There is not only the fear of the consequences 
of government intervention but there is also the belief that gov- 
ernment intervention just is not effective. And these people say: 
“Look what has happened. We have had a certain amount of 
intervention, and we have made a lot of mistakes, and it just 
shows that it can’t be done that way.” 
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Mr. Hoover: And they can point to specific instances, of 
course, too, where at one time there was an expectation of con- 
siderable amount of postwar unemployment and a deflationary 
situation and a forecast of unemployment. A policy was there- 
fore proposed to take care of unemployment which did not come 
into existence. 


Mr. Scuvttz: Yes, but again on specific issues, it seems to me 
that the line is drawn in various ways. There is the group who 
say that we should tie to wage and price control; and the others 
say, “Well, even if you want to go to the control side, that is not 
the place to take hold, but throw your weight in fiscal and 
monetary controls.” This debate is running both intellectually 
in economic circles, we must admit, and certainly in our political 


life. 


Mr. Hansen: Apart from the controversy on the part of those 
who favor government intervention, as I do, apart from the 
controversy over emphasis of this measure as against that meas- 
ure (not necessarily out-and-out conflict between these various 
measures, but emphasis, at any rate), there are also a great many 
people who are not opposed to government intervention but at 
the present moment are confused and feel a sense of frustration, 
because they do not quite see where the government interven- 
tion, as they have been observing it, is leading us. They are 
worried about it. 


Mr. Scuu tz: It is terribly important to realize that, in addi- 
tion to doctrinal positions, if we want to describe the cleavage 
that way, the bulk of people, as they have to resolve this issue, 
let us say, in the coming elections, are just confused and often 
frustrated. Let us take the demand for wage increases. Where 
will that lead labor? Where will the high prices lead farmers? 
Some farmers are terribly uneasy with the high prices which now 
prevail. There is a fear there that this thing cannot go on. It is 
very abnormal; and they know it. 
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ly but are brought under the war heading as an excuse. 


Mr. Hansen: Those who are disappointed about the events 
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There is a difficulty of untangling war and 
peacetime controls, too. A lot of people are perfectly willing to 
have wartime controls, but they are afraid that such peacetime 
controls as may be proposed are not proposed sometimes honest- 


thus far, to a large measure, have underestimated the perfectly 
terrific changeover which we had to make from a war economy 
of the magnitude which we had developed to a peacetime 
economy. There are simply unprecedented problems, and, by 
and large, despite all the difficulties and confusion, we have done 
really moderately well. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is where I may disagree quite sharply. I 
have a feeling that the case for positive controls, intervention, 
has really got a black eye by the fact that the Administration, 
which was, in a sense, committed to taking a fairly positive line, 
was so mistaken in its basic expectations in the first year after 
the war. That is, we got ready for mass unemployment, you see. 
We got our taxes down prematurely. We did a lot of things which 
were just the wrong things to fight inflation—which is what we 
have to do. 


Mr. Hansen: There is no doubt that mistakes were made. 
We had nothing to go by with respect to earlier experience. The 
last war was insignificant compared with this. We did have a de- 
pression and quick recovery in the restocking period in 1921. 
Everyoné expected the same general pattern, but it was quite 
impossible to know exactly with respect to the timing or the 
magnitude. I think you are quite right. 

Nevertheless, if it had not been for the termination of the 
OPA, which I think was the most serious blunder which we have 
made thus far, I feel that, in considering the magnitude of the 
problem, up to the end of June we had really done a fairly re- 
spectable job toward reconversion. Now, however, I think that 
we face a very difficult situation. 


Mr. Scuutzz: In regard to this matter of confusion and frus- 
tration I would emphasize the fact that, given the changeover and 
given the magnitude of the problems, that you talked about, in 
going from war to peace, we just have to admit that there is a 
certain limitation to our knowledge in calling the turn. 
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Mr. Hansen: There is no question about that. We have to 
face our alternative situations rather than pretend that we can 
tell exactly what is going to happen. We cannot. 


Mr. Hoover: The situation is further confused by the fact 
that certain pressure groups are in favor of controlling certain 
elements in the economy and not others and that their position 
is by no means always consistent. 


Mr. Scnutrz: Let me see if I can pull together what we have 
said on the cleavage in the United States on domestic economic 
policy as we look to the fall election. 

The nature of this cleavage rises out of a fear of interference 
and a support for it in order to avoid, as Hansen says, boom and 
bust. This we see quite sharply when we get to specific issues like 
prices and wages, monetary, fiscal, and other specific issues. As 
a result, we get a large group of people, I am sure, feeling con- 
fused and frustrated. The mistakes which the Administration 
has made in its positive policies, the inability to call the turn, 
and then the untangling of the war-peace issues have increased 
this uncertainty and confusion. 

I think, however, to get ourselves in the clear and to be un- 
derstood on what may make sense on a positive program, or less 
positive program, in this sphere of economic policy, we have 
to ask ourselves what the state of the American economy is. And 


I would like to throw that question to you gentlemen at this 
point. 


Mr. Hansen: Quite obviously, we have a condition of full 
employment with inflation. The inflation is pronounced since 
the OPA went out after June 30. It has come back in under very 
limited and restricted conditions; and that fact confronts us with 
a very serious situation. We have enormous distortions in the 
economy growing out of this changeover from a vast war 
economy to a peacetime economy. We have the pent-up demands 
springing out of the war. We have an advance in prices in the 
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last few weeks which changes the relationship between wages 
and prices and creates a very difficult situation. 


Mr. Scuu tz: Basically we have full employment, do we not? 


Mr. Hoover: But we do not have the kind of full employ- 
ment which I think that an economist would willingly have 
planned, if it had been possible to plan full employment. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What is wrong with the full employment 
which we have? 


Mr. Hoover: We have, if anything, too much employment— 
or, at any rate, too strong a demand for the factors which are 
available or potentially available. 


Mr. Scuuttz: You are accepting Hansen’s thesis that there 
are great distortions. 


Mr. Hoover: Very serious distortions, and those produce 
very great difficulties in trying to meet the situation and trying 
to decide what degree of government control is needed under 
present circumstances. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I should contend that we not only—to describe 
this another way—have resources in a squeeze, for they are tight 
and the price is sensitive—it will shoot right up in large cate- 
gories of resources—but that we do have actual inflation on us 
right now. It is not just a fear of inflation; inflation is here. And 
there are large groups in our population who certainly are ap- 
prehensive in terms of the failure to control this or bring it under 
controls at the present time. 

I mentioned the farmer a moment ago. He is getting five 
thousand dollars for a carload of cattle. He knows it is not 
very far (I have seen comment after comment to this effect in 
recent weeks from such men) back to seven hundred and fifty 
dollars for a carload. There is the uncertainty of this whole 
price structure as it comes out of this inflation drive up. 
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Mr. Hoover: And, in consequence of inflation, we not only 
have the general price rise, which is a problem, but there also 
begins to be the struggle for the division of the national income 
under those circumstances. There is a question of how much is to 
go for wages, how much are the farmers to get, and so on, among 
other groups. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Those with fixed incomes being in a squeeze in 
the inequities of that kind of picture. 


Mr. Hoover: That is right. That raises the real issue of what 
is to be done under these conditions which we find facing us at 
the present time which are certainly difficult enough. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Sixty million are employed—using that figure 
in the crude sense. 


Mr. Hansen: Not that many. 


Mr. Scuuttz: No. But there is this essential in full employ- 
ment. There are the distortions which you and Hansen ex- 
pressed; there is real inflation on; there is the instability in wage- 
price relationships. That is the economy which we have on our 
hands as we go into the fall election, I judge. 

The question which is in my mind is how we can resolve the 
cleavage or how we can make headway, recognizing the cleavage 
which exists in regard to domestic policy and with the present in- 
flation in this distorted economy which we now have. 


Mr. Hansen: We have had a terrific battle in the country 
about price control. We have made a decision. It was a bad de- 
cision, but it has been made, and in my judgment, that is settled. 
We have a price-control law on the statute books now. It is not, 
I think, going to be changed. Under that law many controls have 
already gone out; more will go out in December; more will go out 
in April; and the controls will end entirely next June. I personal- 
ly feel that we have had this battle and that from here out every- 
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one ought to get behind the present law, even though he may 
think it is bad (as I do), and make it function just as well as we 
possibly can. We have no right, after we, as a democracy, have 
made some kind of settlement of this issue, to sabotage this 
program now. 


Mr. Scuuttz: It is significant, Hansen, that when we now 
turn to an appraisal of what we feel needs to be done, you start 
out with prices and OPA. 


Mr. Hansen: I start out with that because it is immediate. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is immediate. You are saying, of course, 
there is an area of agreement. I accept a great deal of what you 
said in describing what has been achieved in OPA as it now comes 
out in the law. I would, however, stress the point that the ex- 
pectations that it can do a lot are simply false. 


Mr. Hansen: Something can be done. 
Mr. Hoover: Why do you think that they are false? 


Mr. ScuutmTz: It touches only a small and increasingly unim- 
portant fraction of the American economy. 


Mr. Hansen: Rent is very important; and food is very im- 
portant. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Very important, yes, but not when there are 
fifteen or twenty other variables in the situation. “Very im- 
portant”’ is one then. 


Mr. Hoover: But it is important because of the way it im- 
pinges on wage policy. 


Mr. Scuuttz: The labor comment the last week is very much 
in point. It is a false facade; it does not really hold prices, and it 
is kidding labor if we say that it does. It is not that kind of 
instrument any more. 
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Mr. Hansen: No, but would you disagree with the propo- 
sition that we ought to do our utmost now within the law, as it 
stands, to get prices down? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I should say that the time has come when we 
have to throw our weight to other and more important meas- 
ures, since we cannot do more than we can through OPA. 


Mr. Hansen: I think that I agree. But do you agree with 
what I said about prices? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I am saying that we cannot do much there. 
Let us not make the present OPA more important than it is. In 
fact, it is unimportant, really, in terms of the voting on the 
inflation issue next year. 


Mr. Hansen: I do not like that. I think that it is important. 
Other things are also important, but prices are important. 
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Mr. Scuuttz: Let us take taxes, for example. It seems to me 
that the tax thing comes up for consideration. I should say that 
there we ought to open it up and that we ought to try to achieve 
higher taxes. 


Mr. Hansen: J agree. 
Mr. Hoover: No doubt about that. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Some headway can be made there. That gain 
would be important. 


Mr. Hansen: At any rate, let us hold taxes where they are. 
Mr. Scuuttz: And get them higher. 


Mr. Hansen: I am afraid that we cannot do better than hold 
them. That, at any rate, we should do. 


Mr. Hoover: That is particularly true, of course, because we 
are pretty limited in what we can do about cutting expendi- 
tures. While there are some that can be cut, there are important 
elements on the other side. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is, let us get the revenue up and cut the 
expenditures. 


Mr. Hoover: That is right, but in the cutting of expenditures 
we are unfortunately pretty limited, because such a very large 
proportion of the budget is military. There is where the great 
savings can be made, but, under the present circumstances, 
there are factors other than economic that make that impossible. 


Mr. Hansen: That is also true of housing. 


Mr. Hoover: And it is true of a great many of the interna- 
tional expenditures, as well. 


Mr. Hansen: Foreign loans, for example. 
Mr. Scuuttz: You are saying that, for reasons other than 
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economic, expenditures must be made. We have to get housing 
despite its inflationary impact. The loans must go for relief and 
rehabilitation. And then there is the military matter which in- 
volves a security issue in a very complex and unsettled world 
situation. 


Mr. Hansen: Because these expenditures are so high, we 
should cut them wherever we can. It is because they are so high 
that we must at least hold taxes and, if possible, raise them. 


Mr. Scuuttz: I, nevertheless, would not pass the military 
matter in just this way. It seems to me that there are clogged in 
the budgets of the Army and Navy a whole series of large 
items which are hidden, in a sense. 


Mr. Hansen: I think Congress could scrutinize that matter 
very carefully to advantage. 


Mr. Scuuttz: These items might be eliminated and still take 
care of what may be called “security.” I do not blame the Army, 
because it was treated so badly in the pre-war years. But, never- 
theless, these huge items, which are hidden in there again and 
again, have to be examined. And I should say that we could get 
reductions in some of the peacetime operations in agriculture. 
There are, for example, the subsidies which the farmers were 
paid in the thirties and which have largely been carried on 
through. They are now, and were during the war, inflationary. 
They should not be in there. I am talking about subsidies which 
go to producers as various kinds of payments. Even soil conser- 
vation, which has a lot of merit, should be divided, it seems to 
me. Those payments, from an efficiency point of view, should be 
made contingent on the basis of land use so that they could be 
stepped up in a depression and cut down in a boom. 


Mr. Hoover: What else besides taxes and expenditures would 
you think of? 
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Mr. Hansen: We should also emphasize increased production 
and, wherever possible, increased imports. We have a shortage of 
fats and oils, for example, and I have the impression that we 
could import vegetable oils. How about that, Schultz? 


Mr. Scuuttz: Yes. On the whole, we could pick up fats and 
oils and copra in the Southwest Pacific. If we would just take 
the boats which are under Army control and others, and start 
picking these up from:the small enterprises, the fat thing could 
be improved a great deal. And this is likewise true in terms of 
other economies, where there are raw materials, especially, 
which could be drawn into ours. 


Mr. Hansen: And what about the agricultural situation? 
We have now these fantastic, high farm-product prices. Is there 
not a good prospect (we have a big crop this year) that we will 
have a decline of farm prices in early 1947? 


Mr. Scuuttz: We probably should have said this in describ- 
ing the state of the American economy. It seems to me that the 
farm price structure has now reached its peak. The product 
prices from now on out are going to start getting under pressure, 
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and that works, of course, in helping check aspects of the infla- 
tion. The cereals are already showing it. 


Mr. Hoover: It may present a difficult and serious problem 
later, but at the moment it is a real help in the inflationary pic- 
ture. 


Mr. Scuuttz: That is right. We have not said anything about 
wages, though. 


Mr. Hansen: I will be glad to say what I think about it. We 
have had a round of wage increases, and now I think that we 
ought to buckle down to the job of getting prices down as much 
as we possibly can, increasing production, and leaving wages 
where they are until we see where we stand. We are not in a 
situation where we can now determine what a proper wage is. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What is the appeal of that kind of argument, 
though, to labor pressed by the high cost of living? 


Mr. Hansen: It is very difficult, because we have let prices 
get away. That was a very serious blunder. 


Mr. Hoover: But I think that there is a tendency for labor 
leaders to begin to see the very grave dangers of leap-frog in- 
flation—that is to say, where prices go up, then wages go up, 
then prices go up, et cetera. 


Mr. Hansen: Under the present OPA Act, wage increases 
will automatically lead to price increases. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But you are really making your appeal, you 
see, on the basis of saying to the wage-earners, “Now, look at 
your long-run interests..... os 


Mr. Hansen: That is right. 


Mr. Scuuttz: “. ... Get your long-run productivity up even 
though you get into a squeeze by these product prices.” 
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Mr. Hansen: It is very difficult, but I see no other way out. 


Mr. Scuu tz: It seems to me that there is another dichotomy 
here. It is whether you throw your weight, when you go to 
positive policies, to these direct controls—prices and wages, let 
us say—as against those which are fiscal and on the credit side. 
We have not said much about credit, but I assume that there 
should be a tightening-up of credit. 


Mr. Hansen: Credit has been tightened, somewhat more 
recently, and that is wise. 


Mr. Hoover: Perhaps something might be done in terms of 
reducing the size of the floating short-term indebtedness. That is 
a subject which I know we cannot go into here. 


Mr. Hansen: I would object to the way in which you state it. 
But that is a very difficult question. 


Mr. Scuuttz: If either of you had to choose to get more of 
your weight on wage-price policy and laws, in this positive pro- 
gram of what to do now, as against fiscal-monetary measures, 
which of the two would get the heavier weighting? That is real- 
ly what I was playing for here for a moment. 


Mr. Hansen: I am not so much concerned about a precise 
weighting. I think that all the measures are highly important 
and necessary, and I do not really see why we should try to 
assess weights. 


Mr. Hoover: It is not a question of choosing between alterna- 
tives; it is just a question of using all the alternative methods, 
which we have at the present time, to try to control an inflation- 
ary situation. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let me try to summarize what we have said 
on this program. 
The early postwar confronts Americans with this fundamen- 
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tal issue in the domestic economy and policy: What type of 
government controls are necessary to avoid boom, inflation, 
overemployment, and sky-rocketing prices and, in checking 
this, to avert, or at least to minimize, a prospective bust? The 
issue is not, as is so commonly held, whether or not we should 
have government controls. Positive and purposeful government 
policy and controls are required. The present situation makes nec- 
essary, in our judgment, higher taxes, lower expenditures, fewer 
subsidies, tighter credit controls, larger imports, and a holding 
of the wage-price lines. 4// these are necessary and important. 
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LAI? What Do You Think? 


T . . . . 
. What are the questions on economic policy which you, as a voter, 


wish to ask each candidate for election to Congress this fall? What, 
in your opinion, are the crucial issues which a new Congress will have 
to decide? Are the candidates facing these issues? Compare their 
positions on domestic and foreign economic problems. 


. Do you think that agreement has been achieved in foreign economic 


policy? What has been done about the establishment of economic 
policies for Germany and Japan? What has been the result thus far 
in remaking these economies? Do you consider it successful? What 
are the implications for the future? 


. How significant do you feel the cleavage on domestic economic policy 


is in the United States? What is the nature of this struggle? Discuss 
in relation to each of the following: taxes, prices, credit, wages, 
profits, subsidies, and federal finances. What is the position of vari- 
ous pressure groups—labor, the farmer, the businessman, and so on— 
in relation to each of these? 


Do you think that the “cleavage”’ over present policies is indicative 
of a basic cleavage in policy for the American economy? Is it a ques- 
tion of government regulation versus little or no government inter- 
vention? What is the position of those who say that government 
interference is dangerous? Why do others argue that government 
action is necessary to avoid boom and bust? Discuss. 


. What is the state of the American economy today? Do we have 


inflation? How much production? Do we have full employment? Do 
you agree that there are great distortions in the present situation? 
What are they? Are they a result of the difficulties of untangling war 
and peacetime controls? Why did the Administration expect an im- 
mediate postwar period of deflation and unemployment? What are 
the problems in predicting phases in the economic cycle? 


What can be done now, in your opinion, to avoid boom and bust? 
Outline a program which you would support. What would be the 
role of the Administration? Of Congress? Does it check inflation? 
Avoid further rises in prices and wages? What considerations of 
policy, other than economic, must be considered in framing a pro- 
gram of action? 
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More on This Topic 


“At the Crossroads,” United States News, July 19, 1946. Text of the 
official report on production, employment, and stabilization. 


“The Boom,” Fortune, June, 1946. Discusses the spending, saving, short- 
ages, and confusion which is “everywhere.” 


“Budget Still Eludes Balancers,” Business Week, August 10, 1946. 4 
discussion of the federal budget. 


“The G.O.P.,” Fortune, September, 1946. 4 discussion of the Republican 
stand on economic issues. 


Hansen, Arvin H. America’s Role in the World Economy. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., 1945. 


. “Can We Meet the Challenge of Inflation?” New York Times 
Magazine, July 7, 1946. 


. “Inflation,” Yale Review, summer, 1946. 


Harris, Seymour E. Price and Related Controls in the United States. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 


Harris, Seymour E. (ed.). Economic Reconstruction. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 4 series of articles by prominent 
economists. 


“The OPA Veto as ’46 Political Issue,’ United States News, July 12, 
1946. Discusses who will be blamed for inflation. 


“Price Chaos Cuts Production,” Business Week, August 17, 1946. 


“Price Trouble Ahead for U.S.: Distortions Pointing to Upset,” United 
States News, August 2, 1946. 


“Production as a Cure for Inflation,” Business Week, July 13, 1946. 


“Rise in the Income Level: More Getting $2,000 to $5,000,”’ United 
States News, August 9, 1946. 


SticuTER, SumNER H. “To Avoid a Boom, and Then a Bust,” New 
York Times Magazine, July 21, 1946. 


“U.S. Debt: 1946,” Fortune, July, 1946. Argues that the debt should be 


reduced now. 
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The People Say... ; 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp Taste audience on “What Is Communism?” broadcast August 


18, 1946. 


Congratulations 


Congratulations to the speakers for 
their able handling of a difficult sub- 
ject.—A listener from Lewisburg, 
Pennsyloania. 


Refreshing 


Your discussion today of the re- 
spective governments of Russia and 
the United States was refreshing. The 
many discussions which we get over 
the air so often ignore a vital factor in 
the argument or misrepresent one or 
more, which leaves any conviction to 
be derived almost more confused than 
before. But, today, for the first time to 
my ears, you went farther along on 
this particular subject and related 
government to Christianity, though 
warily, it seemed. This relationship, it 
seems to me, is the very essence of the 
subject, in the light of our desire for a 
world secure against wars and is that 
phase of the problem which gives its 
real significance to all the bewildered 
Doakes.—/4_ listener from Walnut 
Creek, California. 


Drivel 


I am inclosing money to cover the 
charge for a printed copy of the broad- 
cast on communism. I want to read to 
my grandson some years hence the 
intellectual drivel which was passed off 
under the heading of information. I 


am sure that the history of broadcast- 
ing will not reveal anything that ever 
reached such a low ebb in pseudo- 
thinking as did this broadcast.—/4 
listener from Chicago, Illinois. 


Excellent 


I thought that the Rounp Taste 
discussion on communism versus capi- 
talism was most excellent.— Jistener 
from West Allis, Wisconsin. 


The Truth? 


Why can’t we have on these and 
most of the forums men who want to 
let us know the truth about things and 
not just air the prejudices and pat- 
terns which they were born into? In 
capitalist forums, all are on one side. 
There is never an expression of a real 
understanding of the socialist posi- 
tion, for example.—/ listener from 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Enlightening 


I just want to say that I think your 
discussion today on communism or 
Marxism was enlightening and should 
go a long way toward lessening the 
hard feeling between the proletarians 
and the capitalists the world over, 
especially between the rulers of 
America and Russia. If that was your 
aim, it certainly got at least to third 
base.— listener from Clayton, North 
Carolina. 
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